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have to consider their direct effects as true natural
forces. The individuals in whom they reside must
be represented as impelled by them to perform acts,
and as obeying these impulses as rigidly as physical
bodies obey the influences that cause them to move.
These impulses in human beings are of course ex-
ceedingly complex and subtle, so that in many cases
this does not seem to be true, but this is because we
are unable to take them all into account. In the
advanced stages of human development when intel-
lectual and moral influences have entered the field
the case is still more complicated, but even then, if
there is a social science, what I have characterized
as scientific faith, when it is fully developed, does
not permit any doubt to come in and qualify in the
least the universal law, and we must say, with Im-
manuel Kant, that "if we could investigate all the
phenomena of his [man's] volition (Willhuhr) to
the bottom there would not be a single human act
which we could not with certainty predict and
recognize as necessarily proceeding from its ante-
cedent conditions."1

The preservative forces are among the simplest of
man's nature. They may be divided into two classes,
negative and positive. The negative ones are those
that protect him from injury and destruction.
Whatever produces pain is shunned, and even if
nothing were known about death, every individual

1 Kritik tier reinen Vernunft, ed. Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1808,
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